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American Advocacy. By Alexander H. Robbins, Editor of the 
Central Law Journal. Central Law Journal Co., St. Louis, 
1904. Sheep, pages 295. 

By reason of the thoroughness of his course of study and his 
ability to grasp widely and deeply the fundamental principles 
of legal science, the young practitioner may find himself at the 
outset of his career equipped with the essentials that go to 
make up a master in the law. But neither the curriculum of 
the school nor instruction in the office can inculcate in him 
those qualities which will assure him success as an advocate ; 
these can come from experience alone. The purposes which 
this book serves are to bring the young attorney, who in all 
probability fails to appreciate it, to a realization of this fact and 
to enable him to profit by the lessons learned by others in the 
hard school of active practice. Though the author avowedly 
bases his work upon the English text of Mr. Richard Harris, 
he has skillfully pruned away all that is inapplicable to our 
judicial system and has ably expanded the residuum to cover 
those matters wherein our methods differ from those of Eng- 
land. It is easy to find excuse for the grounds of criticism that 
suggest themselves; it is obviously impossible in so short a 
work to deal in detail with all the questions that are pertinent ; 
that the language is in places somewhat wanting in clearness is 
doubtless attributable to the nature of the subject ; objection to 
the great number of metaphors resorted to is the expression of 
personal taste. Succinctly and comprehensively the book 
treats of the actual conduct of a case in and out of court, and 
of the ethical principles incident to legal practice. The young 
lawyer will do well, not casually to read it through, but to 
possess it, that he may, by repeated consultations, familiarize 
himself with its contents. W. M. M. 

Clark's Accident Law {Street Railways). Second Edition. By 
Ellery H. Clark of the Boston Bar. Keefe-Davidson Co., 
St Paul, Minn., 1904. Sheep, pages 607. 

A glance into almost any number of the New York Supple- 
ment will show a sufficiently convincing raison d'etre for this 
edition of the Accident Law of Street Railways, which supple- 
ments Mr. Clark's work on the Street Railway Law of Massa- 
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chusetts. While the origin of the main principles of this sub- 
topic of carriers lies in the distant past, and the major doctrines 
have, for the most part, been thoroughly crystallized, neverthe- 
less the constantly increasing facility for urban transportation, 
and the corresponding multiplication of accidents, have given 
rise to a host of modern "border-line" cases. The author 
states that "practically every case of importance (in the United 
States and State reports) finds a place in this volume. ' ' Grant- 
ing this to be true, one cannot help speculating as to how long 
such a book will be possible — especially when it is considered 
that there are probably more cases on this division of the law 
in New York alone, yearly, than there were in all the long 
period of the English stage-coach, where, as we understand it, 
many of its fundamental theories were formulated. However 
this may be, Clark's Accident Law of Street Railways will for 
some time to come, at least, be of great practical value to the 
profession, especially to its younger members. G. S. A. 

The National Bank Act, with All its Amendments Annotated and 
Explained. By John M. Gould. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1904. Buckram, pages 288. 

The fact that more than seven hundred titles appear in the 
table of cases cited in this book is suggestive of how important 
this branch of the law has become in modern litigation. The 
volume contains the provisions of the National Bank Act of 
1864, with all the amendments, including those of 1903, inserted 
in their proper places. The sections of the Act are taken up 
seriatim, each one being given a black-letter heading, and 
followed by cross references, explanatory notes and citations to 
the adjudged cases on the particular point of law involved. 
Among those sections upon which the annotation is especially 
thorough may be noted those dealing with "Penalty for Unlaw- 
ful Interest," "Personal Liability of Shareholders," "Taxa- 
tion" and '"Penalty for Official Malfeasance." The appendix 
contains the constitution of the American Bankers' Association, 
and the constitutions and rules of the clearing houses of the 
cities of New York, Boston and Chicago. The work will be of 
much practical value, not only to the lawyer, but to any one 
whose business brings him into contact with banks and banking. 

W. D. E. 

Vance on Insurance. By William Reynolds Vance, Professor of 
Law in the George Washington University, Washington, D. 
C. Hornbook Series. West Publishing Co. , St. Paul, Minn, 
1904. Sheep, pages 683. 

The law of insurance has, because of its modern origin, 
offered to the bench an unparalleled opportunity for the exer- 
cise of individual reasoning and judgment, necessarily not based 



